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Gen. Bensamin Lincon deserves a high rank in 
the faternity of American herocs. He was born in 
Hingham, Massachusctts,January 23d, 1733. His 
early education was not auspicious to his future 
eminence, and his yocation was that of a farmer, 
till he was more than forty years of age, though 
he was commissioned as a magistrate, and elecied 
a representative in the state legislature. In the 
year 1775, he sustained the office of lieutenant 
colonel of militia. In 1776, he was appointed by 
the council of Massachusetts a brigadier, and soon 
after a major-general, and he applied himself assid- 
uously to training, and preparing the militia for 


actual service in the field, in which he displayed . 


the military talent which he possessed. In Octo- 
ber, he marched with a body of militia and joined 
the main army at New-York. The commander- 
in-chief, from a knowledge of his character and 
merit, recommended him to congress as an excel- 
lent officer, and in February, 1777, he was by that 
honorable body, created a major gencra! on the 
continental establishment. For several months he 
commanded a division, or detachments in the main 
army, under W ashington, and was in situations 
which required the exercise of the utmost vigilance 
and as well as 


caution, firmness and courage. 


Having the command of about five hundred men 


\ in an exposed situation ncar Bound Brook, through 


} the neglect of his patroles, a large body of the ene- 
ny approached within two hundred yards of his 


quarters undiscovered ; the general had scareely 


time to mount and leave the house before it was 


surrounded. He led off his troops however, in the 
and made good his retreat, 
though with the loss of about 


wounded. 


face of the enemy, 
sixty men killed and 
One of his aids, with the general's bag- 


gage and papers, fell into the hands of the enemy, 
sofa In July, 


1777, General Washington selected him to join 


as did also three small piece riillery. 
the northern army ander the command of General 
Gates, to oppose the advance of General Burgoyne. 
Ile took his station at Manchester, in Vermont, to 
receive and form the New.England militia, as they 
arrived, and to order their march to the rear of the 
British Army. Ile detached Colonel Brown with 
five hundred men on the 13h of September, to the 
landing at Lake George, where he succeeded in 
surprising the enemy and took possession of two- 
hundred batteaux, liberated one hundred American 
prisone rs, and captured two bundred and ninety - 
three of the enemy, with 
killed and five 


the highest importance, and contributed essentially 


the loss three 


This enterprise was of 


of only 
wounded. 
to the glorious 


event which followed. Having de. 


tached two other parties to the enemies posts at 
Mount Independence and Skeenesborough, Gen- 
the 


was the second in 


eral Lincola united his remaining force with 
army uncer General Gates, and 
During the 


command. sanguinary conflict on the 


7th of October, Gencral Lincein commanded with- 


. ground, the enemy 


received 


. carried off the field. 


’ mander, that he was 


in our lines, and at one o'clock the next morning, 


» he marched with his division to relieve the troops 


that had been engaged, and to occupy the battle 
having retreated. While on 
this duty he had occasion to ride forward some 
distance to reconnoitre, and to order some dispo. 
sition of his own troops, when a party of the ene. 
my made an unexpected movement, and he ap- 
proached within muskst shot before he was aware 
of his mistake. A whole volley of musketry was 


instantly discharged at him and his aids, and 


he 
a wound by which the bones of his leg 


! 


were badly fractured, and he was obliged to be 


The wound was a formidable 
one, and the loss of his limb was for some time 
apprehended. He was for several months confined 
at Albany, and it became necessary to remove a 
considerable portion of the main bone before he 
was conveyed to his house at Hingham, and under 
this painful surgical operation, the writer of this 
being present, witnessed in him a degree of firm. 
“T have 


known him,” says Colonel Rice, who was a mem. 


ness and patience not to be execeded. 


ber of his military family, “ uring the most painful 
the 
liged to leave the room, entertain us 
with sone pleasant aneedote, or story, and draw 
* His wound con- 
in an ulecrated state, and by 


operation by surgeon, while bystanders were 


frequently ob 
his friends. 


forth a smile from 


tinued several years 


he loss of the bone the limb was shortened, which 
occasioned lameness during the remainder of his 
life. 

General Lincoln certainly afforded very import- 
ant assistance in the capture of Burgoyne, though 
it was his unfortunate lot, while in active duty, to 
be disabled before he could porticipate in the ca- 
pitulation. Though his recovery was not complete 
he repaired to head-quarters in the following Au- 
gust, and was joyfully received by the commander 
in chief, who well knew how to appreciate his merit. 
It wa 


acter as a man, and his talent asa military com- 


s from a development of his estimable char- 
designated by congress, for 
the 


ble embarrass. 


the arduous duties of the chief command in 


southern departinent, under innumera 
ments. On his arrival at Charleston, December, 
1778, he found that he had to to 
provide supplies, and to arrange the various depart- 
ments that he mi 


form an army, 


— be able to cope with an ene. 


my co ynsisting of « xperience d officers and veteran 


troops. This it is obvious, requ ired a man of su- 


perior powers, indefatigable perseverance 


conquerable energy. Mad not these becn his in- 


, and un. © 
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herent qualities, Lincoln must have yielded to the 


PLEO EON 


formidable obstacles which opposed h's progress. 


About tle 28th of December, General Prevost ar- 
rived with a fleet, and about three thousand Brit- 
ish troops, and took possession of Savannah, after 
routing a small party of Americans, under General 
Robert Howe. 
troops in motion, ané took post on the eastern side 


Gen. Lincoln immediately put his 


of the river, about twenty miles from the city ; but 
he was not in force to commence offensive opera- 
tiuns, till the last of February. In April, with the 


SO re rere Oe ON rr wre row re * 


formidable force in the vicinity, and on the 30th of 


OO NS 


March encamped in front of the American lines at 


Charleston. Considering the vast superiority of the 
enemy, both in sea and land forces, it might be 


questioned whether prudence and correct judgement 


| would dictate an attempt to defend the city ; it | 


will not be supposed however, that the determina- 


' tion was formed without the most mature dcliber- 


| ation, and for reasons perfectly justifiable. 


It is 


, well known that the general was in continual ex- 
view of covering the upper part of Georgia, he , 


marched to Augusta, after which Prevost, the | 
British commander, crossed the river into Carolina | 


and marched for Charleston. General Lincoln, 
therefore, recrossed the Savannah, and followed his 
route, and on his arrival near the city, the enemy 
had retired from before it, during the previous night, 


six hundred men, under Licutenant Colonel Mait- 
land, being posted at Stone Ferry, where they had 
erected works for their defence, General Lincoln 
resolved tu attack them, which he did on the t9.h 
of June. 


minutes, in which he lost one hundred and sixty 


about an equal loss. 
be much stronger than had been represented, and 
our artillery proving too light to annoy them, and 
the enemy receiving a reinforcement, our troops 
were obliged to retire. 

The next event of importance whien occurred 


nah, in conjunction with the Count 
General Provest had »gain possessed himself of 
that city, aid Count D’Estaing, arrived with his 


Their works were found to ; pointinents and unfortunate occurrences, he was 


| promptly refused. 


pectation of an augmentation of strength by rein- 
forcements. On the 10th of April the enemy 
having made some advances, summoned the gar- 
risson to an unconditional surrender, which was 


nonnade was sustained on each side, till the 11th 


, ° . 

, of May, when the besiegers had completed their 
f 

A detachment of the enemy, supposed to be about 


The contest lasted one hour and twenty | 


third parallell line, and having made a second de- 
mand of surrender, a capitulation was agrced on. 
It is to be lamented that, with all the judicious 
and vigorous efforts in his power, General Lincoln 
was requited only by the frowns of fortune, where- 
as had he been successful in his bold enterprise and 


| views, he would have been crowned with unfading 
men kflled and wounded, and the enemy suffcred | 


laurels. But notwithstanding a series of disap- 
censured by noe one, nor was his jadgment or merit 


called in question. He retained his popularity, 


; and the confidence of the army, and was consid- 
; ered as a most zealous patriot, and the bravest of 
soldiers. 

with cur general, was the bold asseu!t on Savan. ’ 


D’Estaing. 


}orof that brilliant and auspicious event. 


flect end armament in the beginning of September, | 


1779. Having landed three thou 
French troops, General Lincoln immediately united 
The 


pect of success was highly flattering, but the ene- 


nea! ly 
about one thousand men to his force. 


my exerted all their efforis in strengthening their 
lines, and after the count had summoned the gar- 
rison, and while Prevost, was about to arrange ar- 
ticles of capitulation, he received a reinforcement. 
It was now resolved to attempt the place by areg. 
ular siege, but various causes oceasiuned a delay of 
several days, and when it commenced the eannon. 
ade and bombardment failed of producing the de- 
eired effect, and the short time allowed the count 
on our coast, was quite insufficient for reducing the 
garrison by regular approaches. ‘Tle comman- 
cers concluded therefore, to make an effort on the 
works by assault. On the 9th of October, in the 
morning, the troops were led on by D'Estaing, 
ond Lincoln, united, while a colunin led by Count 


Dillon missed their route 


in the darkness, and 
failed of the intended cooperation. Amidst a 
most appalling fire of the covered cnemy, the allied 
troops forced the ebbatis, and planted two stand- 
ards on the parapets. But being ov: rpowered at 
the point of attack, they were compelled to retire ; 
the French having seven hundred, the Americans 
two hundred and forty killed and wounded. ‘The 
Count Pulaski, at the head of a body of our horse, 
wus mortally wounded. 

General Linecin next repaired to Charleston, and 
endeavored to put that « ity ina posture of delence, 
urgently requesting of congiess a reinforcement of 
regular troops, and additional supplies, which were 


in Februzry, 1780 


’ 


sand | 


pre s. 


In the campaign of 1781, General Lincoln com- | 
manded a division under Washington, and at the | 


siege of Yorktown he had his full share of the hon- 
The 
articles of capitulation stipulated for the same 
honor in favor of the surrendering army, as had 


been granted to the garrison of Charleston. Gen- 


A heavy und incessant can- | 


92 


till they were completely dispersed in all directions; 
and by his wise and prudent measures the insur- 
rection was happily suppressed without bloodshed, 


; excepting a few individuals who were slain under 


Gen. Shepherd’s command. 

Ile was a member of the convention for ratify: 
the federal constitution, and in the summer of 17&9 
he received from President Washington the ap- 
pointment of collector of the port of Boston, which 
office he sustained till being admonished by the 
increasing infirmities of age, he requested permis. 
sion to resign, 

Having after his resignation of the office of col- 
lector passed about two years in retirement, and in 
tranquility of mind, but experiencing the feeblencss 
of age, he received a short attack of disease by 
which his honorable life was terminated on the 9th 
of May, 1810, aged 77 years. 

The following tribute is on the records of the 
“ At the annual meeting: 
in July, 1810, Major General John Brooks was 


society of Cincinnati. 


chosen president of the society, to supply the place 
of our venerable and much lamented president, 
Generel Benjamin Lincoln, who had presided ever 
the society from the organization thereof, in 1783, 
to the 9th of May, 1810, the day of his decease, 
with the entire approbation of every member, and 
the grateful tribute of his surviving comrades, for 


his happy guidance and affectionate attentions 


; 
‘ 


; ced to be hanged. 


al Lincoln was appointed to conduct them to the 
Pj 1 |} 


] 


| field where their arms were deposited, and received 


the customary submission. 


thy 


In the general order 


of the conmmander in chief the day after the capi. 


; tulation, General Lincoln was among the general 


officers whose services were particularly mentioned. 


In October, 1781, he was chosen by congress sec- 


| retary of war, retaining his rank in the army. In 


this office he continued till October, 1783, when 


S a ; 
his proffvred resignation wus accepted by congress. 


one of the commissioners and agents on the part of 
the state to make and execute a treaty with the 
When in the year 1786—7, 
the authority of our state government was in 


Penobscot Indians. 
a 
manner prostrated, and the country alarmed by a 


most audacious spirit of insurrection, under the 


appointed by the governor and council, to command 
a detachment of militia, consisting of four or five 
thousand men, to oppose their progress, and com. 
pel them to a submission to the laws. 
froin Bost 


He marched 
ym on the 290th of January, into the 
counties of Woreester, Hampshire, and Berkshire, 
where the insurgents had erected their standard.— 
They were embodied in considerable force, and 
manilested a determined resistance, and a slicht 
skirmish ensued between them and a party of militia 
under Gencral Shepherd. Lincoln however, con- 


ducted with such address and energy, that the in- 


| tion. 


during so long a period.” 

While at Purysburgh, on the Savannah River, a 
soldier named Fickling, having been detected in 
frequent attempts to desert, was tried and senten. 
The general ordered the execu. 
tion. The rope broke; a second was procured 
which broke also; the case was reported to the 


general for directions, Let him run,” said the gen- 


, eral, I thought he looked like a scape-gallows.” 


Major Garden, in his Anecdotes of the Ameri- 
can revolution, relates this story with some addi. 
It happened that as Fickling was led to 
execution, the surgeon-general of the army passed 
accidentally, on his way to his quarters, which 
were at some distance. When the’econd rope was 
procured, the adjutant of the regiment, a stout and 
heavy man, assayed by every means to break it, 


but without effect. Fickling was then haltered, 


/ and again turned off, when, to the astonishment of 
Ilaving relinquished the duties and cares of ¢ | 
= i 


; public employment, he retired and devoted his at- 


' second time uninjured to the ground. 


tention to his farm; but in 1784, he wus chosen | merey was now general throughout the ranks, 


the bystanders, the rope untwisted, and he fell a 
A cry for 


' which occasioned Major Ladson, aid-de-camp to 


‘ General Lincoln, to gallop to head-quarters, to 


make a representation of facts, which were no 


‘ sooner stated, than an immediate pardon was gran- 


ted, accompanied with an order that he should 


| instantancously be drummed, with every mark of 
guidance of Shays and Day, General Lincoln was | 


} 


infamy, out of camp, and threatened with instant 
death, if he ever should be found attempting to 


approach it. In the interim, the surgeon-general 


| had established himsel, at his quarters, in a dis- 


tant barn, little doubting but that the catastrophe 


was at an end, and Fickling quietly resting in his 


grave. Midnight was at hand, and he was busily 
engaved in writing, when hearing the approach of 
a footstep, he raised his eyes, and saw with aston- 
ishment the figure of the man, who had in his opin- 


ion been executed, slowly and with haggard coun- 


tenunce, approaching towards him. “ How! how § 


is this exclaimed the doctor, ** whence come you ? 





| 
| 
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q ; 
9 F 5 Ww vhat do you want with me? were you not bonnes 
) : \ this morning?” “ Yes, sir,’ ’ replied the resuscita- 
th ted man, “ I am the wretch you saw going to the 
A : 


gallows, and who was hanged.” 
tance,”’ said the doctor, 


Keep your dis- 
‘approach me not, till you 
‘ Simply, sir,” said 
the supposed spectre, ‘ to solicit food. 


| say why you come here.” 

| 

ghost, doctor. The rope broke twice, while the 

; executioner was doing his office, and the general 
; thought proper to pardon me.” If that be the case” 
} rejoined the doctor, “eat and be welcome; but I 

, beg of you in future to have a little more consider. 

; ation, and not intrude so unceremoniously into the 

apartment of one, who had every right to suppose 

; you an inhabitant of the tomb.” 

| 

$ 
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} From Godey's Lady’s Book. 

AUNT MAGWIRE TREATS OF THE CON- 
TEMPLATED SEWING SOCIETY 

AT SCRABBLE HILL. 

| BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TIIE WIDOW BEDOTT PAPERS.” 
’ j We're a gwine to have a Sewin’ Society at 
} Scrabble Hill. Miss Birsley, lawyer Birsley’s 
; _ wile, was the first one that proposed it. She haint 
; | lived here but about a year, and she’s always ben 
} used to such societies where she come from, so she 
felt asif she'd like tohave onehere. Miss Birsley’s 
; jest the woman to take hold of any such thing. 
She's a wonderful active little body, and a real good 
} woman tew. But, above all, she’s got a way o' 
; | sayin’ jest what she pleases to everybody without 
; ) ever givin’ any offence. I've often wondered how 
it was that Miss Birsley could speak her mind so 
; freely and never make no enemies by it. Why, if 
} I should venter to talk half so plain as she does, I 
should be univarsally hated. But she comes right 


} out with everything she thinks, and yet she’s more 
} popilar than any other woman in the place. I 


backs 


' 
| 

) i . 

guess it must be because folks has found out that 
she never says no wuss about ’em to their 


than she says to their faces. Well she come into 
; our house one day last week, (she and I's very good 
friends ;) she come in and uxed me how I'd like to 


jine a Sewin’ Society for benevolent purposes? 1 


‘ ; told her that not knowin’ 1 couldn't say, for I 
hadn’t never belonged to none. So she went into 


I understood the natur 
) said I'd 


[ « 
} So she wanted me to go round with her and talk it 


an explanation; and after 


of ‘em I liked the idee, and go in for it. 
up to the folks; and as I didn’t see no reason why 
I shouldn't, I put on my things and off we started. 
The first place we went to was the minister’s—we 
thought we'd like to see what Miss Tuttle thought 
We ll, 


Miss ‘Tuttle said she approved o’ sewin’ socicties— 


about it afore we spoke to anybocy clse. 


she thought they was quite useful when they was 


properly conducted. She didn’t know how the 





plan would work here—at any rate, it was well 


enough to try, and she'd be glad to help us all she 
was able to. 
The wid- 


Next we went to Deacon Skinner's. 


der Grimes and Charity was there a spendin’ the 
Miss 
took with the 
hesitated 
ter they’d axed forty questions, and 
about it, they’d satisfied 


)themselves that they could git along without givin’ 


day so we discussed the pint with ’em all. 


Skinner and the gals seemed quite 
idce ; but Charity and her mother rather 
at first, but af 
told ‘em all 


we'd and 


anything more than their time for an hour or tew a 





ee Oe 


I am no 


) 


~~ 
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wail, und eit praca tea to boot, they agreed to jine. 
So Miss Birsley took down their names. We didn't 
conclude what we should dew with the avails of 
our labor—thought we'd discuss that matter at the 
first meetin’, and Miss Birs! ley said she'd have ’em 
meet to her house the next weck a Wensday 
When we coine away from there, I says, says I, 
“ We mustn’t forgit to go te see Liddy Ann Buill.” 
says Miss Birsley, “ the old maid that 
keeps the miiliner’s shop.” Now I hadn’t the least 
idee she’d jine, but I know'd she’d never forgive us 
if we didn’t call on her. 


‘*O yea,” 


She’s a curus critur— 
consatcs that some folks feels above her, and it 


makes her wonderful oncoimnfortable. She's always 


} on a lookout for slights and insu!ts, and of course 


; con Fustick’s wife like pizen, on account o’ some | 
} remarks she heerd o’ Miss Fustick’s makin’ abont | 


she thinks she gits plenty on ’em. She hates Dea- 


' the ostridge feathers she wore on her bunnit winter 


' afore 


{ tew old to wear plumes. 


| about Miss Fustick at a terrible rate. Of 


) 


last. Miss Fustick said afore old Miss 


Crocker, that she thought Liddy Ann Buill was 
Old 


mother Crocker 


went straight and told Liddy Ann on’t and she | 
/ was hoppin’ mad about it. 


She went round talkin’ 


Miss Fustick talked back agin, and it led to an 
awful quarrel that aint made up yet. That bunnit 
was a curiosity though. Biue velvet witha couple 
o’ great long yaller feathers tipped with pink on’t, 


and red flowers in the inside. “ I know she won’t 


“but we may as well call, for she'll 
“ Tcruess I can man- 
age her,” says Miss Birsley. “ I know 
I feel above her, but I'll see ‘fT ca 
she’s mistaken.” 


jine,” s 


ays 1; 
be awful mad if we don’t.” 
she thinks 
nt convinee her 


So in we goes—Liddy Ann was 


nm? aexeee an? . , : 1.2" , Ia, 
a swin’ a sewin’ a straw bunnit. She's ginerally 


pretty perlite to me—I s‘pose she thinks I aint 


proud—but when she see me long o’ Miss Birsley, 


she thought I'd natrally feel ruther lifted up, (bein’ 


as Miss Birsley belongs to the upper crust) and so 


she’d treat me accordingly. She looked up when 


wecome in, and gin us a wonderful stiff bow— 
never laid by her sewin’—didn’t even ax us to sit 


down—but there she sot, head up nose in the air, 


she’s got a singular way o’ turnin’ up her nose at 
folks,) with a real I’'m.as-good-as-you-be look on 


) 
her face, and sewed away as if 
I felt rather aukard, but 


She looked down into the show-box that 


her life ce pe nded 


on’t. Miss Birsley didn’t 
scem to. 
sot on the counter, and says she, “ What a beau- 
tiful assortment o’ ribbins—you've jest got em up, 
haint you Miss Buill?” “I have,” says Liddy 
Ann. 
ty,” says Miss Birsley—“ won't 
vant you lit the 
says Liddy Ann says she. 
> suys Miss Biusley—I didn’t know 
as I might.” So she took it out d it 
*“ Whata firm stout ribbin it is tew ? 
“why Miss Buill you make better selec- 
“ When I buy 
"s \ys L 
* Til take 


wondered 


“ That green and white plaid one’s a beau- 
you please to ! 
kiver and take 


“e 0 


me look at it?” * ¢ 
it out yerself ?” 
yes to be sure,’ 
) ; 
ana adn ire 
wonderfully. 
suys she— 
dew.” 


tions than the merchants 


ribbins I buy ridéins, and not shavin’'s,’ ddy 


Ann. “So I see,” sa 


three 


vs Miss Bissler. 


yurds ont, if you please.” 1 


whether the critter “d condescend to git up and 


she couldn't 


wait on her—but help it—so she riz 


gnity and measured it off 


with a great deal 


Miss Birsk y paid for't ; and then she hap} ened to 


shell—‘twas 


a straw bunnit that laid on th: 


Ann had 


ss 


notice 


one that Liddy been dewin’ over for Lo- 


anthy Pettibone—“* How white this bunnit is 
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RURAL REPOSITORY. 


course 


says she—‘* I don’t see how you can make old 
straw look so nice.” “ When I bleach hats I 
bleach ’em,” says Liddy Ann, “I don’t tan ’em.” 
** So I perceive,’ says she— 
“ but I declare I a’most forgot my arrand—we're 
trying to raise a Sewin’ Society, Miss Buill, and 


‘says Miss Birsley, 


we called to see if you wouldn't jine?” “ Me!” 
says Liddy Ann, lookin’ a little grain pleasanter 
than she did afore—* well, I don’t know—I'm fer- 
ful you won't succeed in your undertakin’.” “* Why 
“QO,” says she, ‘* society here aint 
united as it ought to be—indiwiddiwals don’t pull 
together at all.” ‘ Well then,” says Miss Birsley, 


not ?” says I. 


> “*mabby a Sewin’ Society would be the means o’ 


makin’ ‘em more united—it promotes good feelin’ 
to meet together 
object—makes folks take an interest in one another 


** O, but ‘twouldn’t be the case here,” 


and work for some benevolent 


you know.” 


/ says Liddy Ann; “there’s too much rastocrati- 


cal feelin’-—some o’ the members would carry their 
heads so high, and think theinselves so much bet. 
ter’n some others ; and then others would know 
they was jest as good as the rest-—for my part I 
shouldn’t want to put myself in the way o’ being 
put down and stompt on afterwards by Deacon 
Miss Birsley, she 
raised her hands says she, * The 
land alive !—well, L declare, if L aint beat now to 
Suill! You 
you've 


Fustick’s wife and such.” 


and eyes, and 
hear you go on at such a rate, Miss 
look well talking about aristocracy, when 
vot more on't than any body else in the village. 
Why, ] always thought you was very proud and 
and [ guess it’s the gineral impression 
that you fee neighbors. I was half 
afeard to come in here to day, you've always been 


haughty ; 
1 above your 
so scurnful towards me; but now I am liere, I feel 


as if 1 must speak plainty—and V'Il tell you what, 
if you raly want society to be united, you must be 
the first to set the example. You must lay aside 
some o” yer pride and consent to associate with yer 
tirms.” (Liddy Ann’s nose 


neighbors on equil 


come down a peg, und she raly looked quite grati- 


fied. ‘Thinks me, these ere folks that’s forever a 


blazin’ away about aristocracy, are always willin’ 


enough to have the name o’ bein’ aristocrats them. 
selves, and would be so actilly if they had a chance.) 

iss Birsley went on—** Now if you're sincere in 
wh it you say, do, for pity’s sake show it by comin’ 
to the Sewin’ Society. 
girls ‘Il 


we intend to ca 


We expect all the other 


come—the Skinners have agreed to, and 


ll on the re 
Ann's nose 


st, and no doubt they'll 
jine.” Liddy come down another peg 
to hear herself classed with the girls. She looked 
* Well I'll see about it,” 


says she—* but why don’t you take some cheers 


eny most good natered. 


and sct down?” ™ Because haint invited us 


Mi 38 Birsl it y- 


ve u 
** Dear me,” 
itful I be!” *“* No 


can't stay to set down 


te w,” says says Liddy 
Ann, 
Miss Birsley, ** we 


but you will 


“how for matter,” says 
now— 
—we depend a 


girls all 
Liddy 


jine us, won't you?- 


creat deal on your taste, and the other 


seein to give up to you in that respect.” 


Ann 


a level with other 
she—** Well 


I rather guess 


fuirly dropt her nose to 
id actilly smiled, and says 
takin’ all things into consideration, 


L will jine.’ So Miss Bi 
and told her not to fail to 


ley took down her name 


attend the first meetin’ 


at her house next Wensday. She promised she'd 
come: and then she went to the door with us 
mighty gracious, and hoped w *d call on her agin. 
After we’d got on a piece, says I, “ Well I dew 
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36 
G say for’t, 1 never was more beat in all my born 
days than I was to see you git round that cross. 


grained old critter as you did! I didn’t know afore | 


that you ever used any soft soap, but I’m sure 
you daubed it onto Liddy Ann right and left; 
"twas the best way after all though, for if you'da 
tcok her to task about bein’ jealous and suspicious, 
she'd ben tearin’ mad, and like enough showed us 
the door, and then went round and jawed about us 
ufterwards.” Jest so,” says Miss Birsley, 
only way to deal with such folks is to try to make 
, 
you look upon ’em as persons o’ some consequence, 
and they'll do anything you want ’em tew ; and 
then, tew, there’s a satisfaction in it, because it 
makes ’em feel so niuch more comfortable and good 
natered.” 

The next place we went to was Dr. Lippincott’s. 
Miss Lippincott was pleased with the idee of a 
Sewin’ Society, and gaid she'd jinc. 
sot there a playin’ on the pianncr, and we axed her 
ifshe wouldn't take hold and help us? “ Dear me, 
no!” says she; I can’t bear to sew, and, besides 
I don’t understand it. J never had to sew any.” 
“How old are you?” “ Eighteen,’ 


says Anny 
Mariar. 


“The land alive!” says Miss Birsley, 
‘eighteen year old and don't know how to sew! 
—and you can set there and tell on’t without 
blushin’? Why what’s yer ma ben thinkiu’ about 
all this time to neglect ycr eddication so? I de- 


clare, I must tell Dick o’ that ; I shan’t allow him 


em satisfied with themselves; make ‘em think } the cappen, says he; ** and come to think, I have 
) 


Anny Mariar | 


_ to the ladies to furnish 
> parril.” 
“the > 


, dewin’ good with money, you know.” 


¢ r - - ~ mn 
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“ Exactly,” 
says the cappen, says he, * and [ would suggest 
the idee vu’ yer expendin’ yer funds in the parchase 
of articles o’ clothin’ for the poor; ther’s a great 
number in destitute cireumstences in this place, 
and it strikes me it would be a great satisfaction 
‘em with cuomfortable ap- 
* That is a good idee,” says Miss Birsley 
—* don’t you think so, Miss Maguire?” “ Yes,” 
says I. “ I’m glad it strikes you favorably,” says 


sITORY. 


then consider he actieeadindle einai ways 0’ ' after we git em ails \ os ‘The cappen yaa gin =| 
, 
> 
? 
i 


{ 
} 
} 
) 
\ 


, on hand a variety o’ materials that would be suita- ; 


, ble to make 


garments for the poor; and if you see 


fit to purchase, I'll let you have ‘em at first cost, | 


seein’ it’s for a benevolent objict. In such cases 


i’s always a satisfaction to me to sell low.” 


, “ You're very kind,” says Miss Birsley, ‘ We'll 


; 


something, I s’pose?” “ Well, raly,” 


to git interested in a young lady that don’t know | 


how to sew”—Dick was her nephew ; he was a 
studyin’ law with Mr. Birsley, and was quite 
tentive to Anny Mariar.) “ Well,” she went on, 
“it’s high time you larnt, and if you'll come to the 
Sewin’ Miss 
Birsley ¢ said this in a pleasant, good-natered way 
bat Miss Lippincot felt it, and so did Anny Mari: 

I guess she begun to suspect that, after all, ’twant 
so wonderful lady.like no to know how to sew. 
She promised she'd attend the meetin’ next week. 


“That's good,” says 


at- 


Society, I'l engage to teach you.” 


Miss Birsley ;* but don’t, 
for pity’s suke, wear all them petticoats, for I don’t 
thik there'll be room for "em, if the meetin’s larg. 
When we come from there, we started for Dea. 
con Fustick’s, and while we was a crossing the 
roud, we observed Cappen Smalley a standin’ in 
“ There's the cappen,” says Miss 
Birsley, “ now we'll go in and make him give us 
something to begin with.’ sukcs !”’ 
suys I,“I hope you don't expect to squeeze any 
thing out of him?” “ 'T’o be sure I dew,” s: ays she. 
“ Well, you'll find yersclf mistaken,” says 1; 


his store door. 


: , 
** Gracious 


** for 
alw aye te kes 
** You see if I don’t: muke him 
says she. 


he never gives nothing to no objict— 
it out in talkin’.” 
hand over,” When the cappen see us a 
comin’, he went in so’s to be ready to wait on us. 
“ Cappen” says Miss Birsley,“ we haint come to 
trade to- day, we’ve come on bizness. We ladies 
are thinkin’ o’ startin’ a Sewin’ 


olent objicts, and it’s quite 


Sock ty for berey- 
important to git the 
opinion o’ the leadin’ men o’ the pl 

pi j i¢ place ufure we 
begin. What do you think o’ the 


“A capital plan,” 


: plan cappen ?” 
says he “a most excellent idee. 
I’ve long been of opinion that something o° the king 

was needed here—it’s a great satisfaction to be 
laborin’ for the good of our feller critters. ‘To what 
) partickler purpouse do you intend to devote the 
) avails o’ yer labor?” ~“ Weil,” says she, we haint 


decided yet ; we shall wait till we git started, and 


mention it at the meetin’ 
some funds to begin with. You can give us 


says the cap- 


; but we've got to have | 


ven, says he, rubbin’ his hands together, I’m very | 
~ ° ’ 


indeed, 
very inconvenient jest now—in fact it’s on possible 
for me to give anything at this time. I havea 

large remittance to make very soon to New-York, 
and, of course, I can’t spare 


sorry, very 


a penny. We men 
o’ biziness that have large outstandin’ debts, are 
often more put to’t for ready money than a day 
* Yes,” 


says Miss Birsley, “it must be so—it must be 


laborer—it’s ve ry vex: itious, very, i ideed.” 


very tryin’ to you to be scant o’ money, when you 
have a cul! to contribbit, it’s such a satisfaction 
to you to give”’—here she gin me a hunch—* but 
that don't make any difference to us, we'd jest as 
live take something out o’ the store—for instance, 
souie o’ this ere cotton cloth’’—and she stept up to 


a pile o’ shirtin’ that laid on the counter—"* you'd 
esteem it a privilege to give us a piece o’ this.” 
* But—but,” says 


—** Now, 


” 


the cappen, ‘I raly don’t feel 


cappen,” says Miss Birsley, “ you 


, necdn’t apologize a word, this is very nice cloth, 


Jacinto ye cappen, to buy 


and it'll be jest as good to us as money—it'll make 
firstrate shirts, and we can always find ready 
inarket fur good shirts.” ‘ But,” says he, “ con- 


sider a minnit—a piece o’ shirtin’ is”’—* O now 


don’t talk so, cappen,” says she; “a piece o’ 
shirten’s jest exactly us good as anything else, and 
we'd jest as live have it as the 1 money 3 for if we 
hud the money we should have to spend it to buy 
We know "twould be more 
of a satisfaction to you to give us five dollars if 


materials to begin on. 


*twas convenient ; but seein’ it aint, we're perfect. 
t 


ly willin’ to take this—so jest p! 
so she picked out one o’ the best 


led 


use to dew it up ve 
pieces and tum. 
it down towards him. The ce appen he looke, 
owflul womblecropt—I declare, [ ra! y pitied the 
poor man—he hesitated u minnit, and then, can 
you believe it? he actilly took the cloth and done 
it up !—bat I tell ye, 
fortable lookin’ countenance a 


“ Now,” 


I never see such an oncoin- 
shis’n while he wes 
says Miss Birsley, * Vil 


a dewin’ on’t. 


trouble you to write on t—* ‘hirt 


ty-one yards shirtin 
presented to the Ladics’ Sewin Society, by Ca 
tain Smalley,’ So he took a pen and w rit it, and 
Vil be hanged if he didn’t look as if he was a sicn- 


n’ his death warrant. “ Much obleeged to you,” 


says Miss Birsley, and she took 


up the cloth and 
When we got to the door, she 


ed round, and says she, 


we come off. turn- 
“ Mabby it'll be a satis. 
J 


some o’ the shirts 


that it's happened so. It’s | 


t 


, it to anybody eise. 


ghastly grin, and a peculiar kind of bow, as much 
as to say—‘* You see ’f you ketch me agin,” so 
so we bid him good afternoon, and left him to his 
meditations. “ Well,” says I,“ I'll give it up 
now !—if I hadn’t a seen it with my own eyes, I 
never'd a believed it, never ! How astonished every 
body’ll be when they hear on’t!” “ Yes,” says Miss 
Birsley ; ‘* but we mustn’t let on how we got it out 
of him—'taint right to tell o’ such things—we must 
let folks think he gin it of his own accord.” “ Jest 

’ says I, but thinks me, its tew good to keep, I 
must tell Mr. Godey on’t, though I wont mention 
Well, it was a pretty heavy 
load to carry, and Miss Birsley proposed we should 
take it into her husband's office and leave it. ‘The 
Miss Birsley 
huv it down, and say she to her nephew, “ There 
Dick, I want you to bring that up when you come 
home to-night.” 


office was nigh by, so we goes in. 


Squire Birsley looked at it and 
read the writin’ and says he, “* You don’t mean to 
say that Cappen Smalley gin you this?” “ ‘To be 
sure he did,” says she; “ don’t you believe his 


?” « Pretty cunnin’ in you,” says the 
y 


own words 


' squire, * to git it in writin’, for fear he’d be down 


on yer socicty with a bill.” “ O law!” says she, 
jest as if L done it for that.” Dick Wilson he 
looked up kind o’ knowin’, and says he, “ It takes 
you to come it, Aunt Lucy.” 

Next we 


went to Deacon Fustick’s. Miss Fus- 


tick and Jane “lizy had gone to Deacon Peabody's 


/ to tea, and so we 


went round there and had a 
chance to see ’em all at once. Miss Peabody's 
entirely governed by Miss Fustick in everything, 
so she waited to see what Miss Fustick would say 
afore she expressed her opinion about the Sewin’ 
Society ; and Miss Fustick dont want to go into 
anything without she can be head man, and as she 
wasn’t sure how she’e stand in the Sewin’ Society, 
At lust she said she had 
her doubts about it—didn’t like to undertake a 
thing till she was convinced *twould promote the 


she hesitated a spell. 


interests o’ religion—(Miss Fustick’s awful pious 
piety.) Of course Miss 
Peabody had Aer doubts tew, about jinin’ the so. 
Miss Birsley and me, we both said tew ’em 
that we'd no doubt but what the Sewin’ Society 


accordin’ to her idees 0’ 
ciety. 
would be the means o’ dewin’ a great deal o’ good 


Well, Miss Fustick 
said she was onsurtain about bein’ able to attend— 


if “twas properly conducted. 


her time was pretty much took up—she was su- 
perintendent 0’ the Maternal! society, President o” 
the Daughters o’ Temperance, and Correspondin’ 
Secretary to the Friends 0’ Humanity, and she was 
afeared she couldn't coneintontty do much for the 
Sewin’ Society ; but she'd try to attend occasion- 
ally—at least she'd make it a subject o’ prayer, 
‘ 


and try to find out what was duty in the case. 


Of course, Miss Peabody said she'd try to attend 
, 5 y 


tew—and then we axed the’r daughters whether 
they'd come ? Sephrony Peabody inquired whether 
to attend? We said 


that hadn't been thi ug ht of yet. 


the gentlemen was a gwine 
And Jane Elizy 
Fustick said she hoped in all favor they wouldn’t— 


if they did sh 


e Wouldn't any how—she couldn't 
“ W hy 
Birs ley, 


and sey von won't come without they do?” At 


bear to have the fellers stickin’ round. 


can’t you speak the truth,” says Miss 


last they both said they “a jine. 
Next we went into 


found ‘Tom Llodge’s wife u visitin’ with her young 


Jo Gipson’s, and there we ‘ 
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disagreeablest ; but his mother don’t think so. 
She mukes a natral fool of him—always takes 
him everywhere with her, and it takes everybody 
in the house to attend tew him. He was a settin’ 
on his mother’s lap eatin’ an awful great hunk o’ | 
cake, makin’ a dretful growlin’ noise over it that | 
eny most prevented our hearin’ one another talk. 
After we'd discussed the Sewin’ Society with the 
ladies, and they’d both said they'd jine, Miss Birs- 
lep says to the young one, * Come here and see 
me, bub.” ‘ Me won't!” says he. ‘ He’druther 
stay by mommy, hadn't he darlin’ ?” says Miss 
Hodge. “Stay there then if you want to little | 
cross patch,” says Miss Birsley. I felt ruther | 
sorry to hear her speak out so, so I says, “ What's 
yer name ducky ?” “ Nun o’ oo biduess !” says 
he. ‘*O now,” says his mother, “ can’t he be a 
little man and tell the lady his name?” “ Me 
won't!” says he and he hit his mother a slap in 
the face. ‘ Now that ain’t pritty,” says she ; 
“mommy’ll cry,” so she put her hands up to her 
face and pretended to cry. After a spell says she, 
** Now tell the lady his name nice and pritty, and 
then mommy’ll stop eryin’.” But instead o’ tellin’ 
his name he begun to bawl for more cake. ‘ Wait 
a minnit Miss Gipson,” says Miss Hodge, “I 
want the ladies to hear him tell his name, he says 
it so sweet and cunnin’. Now tell the lady his 








name and then he shall have more cake.” “ Yan- } 
do Pufile Hogs,” says the little torment. “ That's 
a darlin’,” says his mother—* now Miss Gipson 
may git him a great big piece o’ cake.’ ‘* What } 
did he say his name was?” says Miss Birsley. 
“ Orlando Perceival Hodge,” says his mother. 


“ The land alive!” says Miss Birsley, “ I declare } 


I don’t blame the young one for not wantin’ to tell 
his name.” “ What! don’t you like it?” says 
Miss Hodge. ‘ No,” says Miss Birsley ; ‘I don’t 
admire double names any way, especially such 
awful jaw-breakers as that.” “ Why how you 
talk,” says Miss Hodge; “for my part, I think | 
i told his } 
pa I wanted to give him a name that would sound | 
well in Congress one o’ these days, and I think 
‘Orfando P. Hodge,’ will.” “The land alive!” | 
says Miss Birsley, “ I s'pose you think that Henry 
Clay'’d be a much greater man if his name was | 
Henry P. Clay. 


boys names always ought to be double. 


And George Washington, tew, ' 


no doubt he'd a made a great deal more noise in 
the world if his name had a ben George P. Wash- , 
What a pity ‘twa’n’t—but you needn't | 
be calculatin’ on seein’ your boy a member o’ | 
Congress—his name’ll be the death of him afore 

he comes to maturity. Did you ever consider that 
*twas O. P.H.?” =“ Gracious !” 
“ it never struck me afore.” 
I,“ it’s time for us to go.” 


ington. 


says Miss Ilodge, » 
** Miss Birsley,” says 

** So ‘tis,” says she. : 
* Well, ladies, we shall expeet to see you at the 

meetin’ next Wensday ;—but, Miss Hodge, don’t 

you bring O. P. H. for Ushan’t have time to stuff 
him.” 

Well from there we weut over to Professor Stub- 
blesses to present the case to Miss Stubbles and 
Jerushy. Miss Stubbles is quite a clever woman, 
and a good member o’ socicty as fur as she dares 
to be; but she’s dretfully under the professor's 
thumb, and he’s a wonderful curus man ; he’s got 
some o’ the oddest notions in his head that ever 
} you heerd of—thinks that property ought to be 
equally divided—calls all rich men oppressors, and 


a A 





rights—holds that men and wimmin ought to be 
eddicated jest alike. He’s always a whalin’ away 
about the dignity o’ labor—has jest ben deliverin’ 


/a course o’ lecters on the subjict, and he calls all 


men that don’t take hold and dew kitchen work 
domestic tyrants ; but he has such: a blind, twisti- 
cal way o’ talkin’, that a body can’t tell what he 
means half the time—husband says he don’t know 
himself what he’s a drivin’ at. When we got there, 
Miss Stubbles was in the side yard a splittin’ wood ; 
she come round and went in with us. ‘They hadn't 


} no fire only in the kitchen, so she took us in there. } 
The professor was a churnin’—I thought I should | 


go off when I see him. 
ongainly man, and there he stood with a check 
apron on, a churnin’ away like fury—he did look 
like old Time. Their overgrown, gawkey son, 
Nathan, was a settin’ the tea-table. 
something wonderful quizzical about that boy’s 
looks. His clus is a great deal tew small for him, 
and he looks as if he was jest a gwine to bust out 
of 'em like a chicken out o’ the shell. 
wonderful sober a settin’ the table ; but they say 
he’s up to all sorts o’ tricks away from home. We 
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He’s a great, tall, lank | 


There’s | 


He looked 


inquired for Jerushy, and they said she’d gone to | 


milk. Well, we told our bizness, and axed Miss 


, we made. 


Stubbles if she’d jine the society ? She looked at | 


the professor to sec how he took it afore she an- 
swered us—so I says, says I, “ What do you think 
o’ the plan, Professor Stubbles ?” ‘The professor gin 


three or four awful hams to clear out his throat, | 


and then says he, * Did I believe that an organi. 
zation of this description would be a labor promotin’ 


association, I would give it my heart-willing ap- | 


proval.” 


ley. 


“* No doubt it will be so,” says Miss Birs- 


“ Ladies,” says he, “ it is high time that the 


dignity of labor was appreciated world-wide.”— | 


(We see he was in for a speech, so we let him go 
on.) 
vice-bloated aristocracy o’ the land was compelled 
to toil like the hard-handed sons and daughters of 


“It’s high time that the purse-proud and 


honest poverty ;—it’s high time that the artificial | 


arrangements of society was done away, and this 
sin-distraeted, folly-bewildered, hag-ridden world 
was governed by such laws as the Great Heart of 
intended. Ladies, the 
earth-mission of mundane souls is twofold ; first, 


the universe originally 


to discharge with self-interest-sacrificing zeal our 
duty towards down-trodden humanity: second, to 
perform with soul-earnest, wife-assisting,daughter- 
helping, labor-loving fidelity, such domestic ser- 
vices as shall be to be performed at home ; and I 
pronounce the soul who refuses to acknowledge the 


dignity of household labor, a pride-besotted, con- 
Here 


the churn-dasher come down with such a vengeance 


tempt-deserving, heaven-provoking churl.” 


that the cream spirted up and spattered all round, 


and some on’t went onto Miss Birsley’s shawl.— 


“ The land alive!” says she, “ that was dignified, 


”? 
any how. 
off. 


Come, professor, git a wet cloth and wipe off my 


shawl afore the grease soaks in.” ‘The 


looked mad and didn’t stir. 


Miss Stubbles jumped up to clean it 
“ Set still, Miss Stubbles,” says Miss Birsley, 


** its the professor’s bizness to repair his mischief. 


prole ssor 


“ Well,” says she, 


“ accordin’ to what you jest advanced, you must 


own yerscelf to be a pride-besotted wretch. 


professor, I should like to know if it wouldn’t be 


Now, 


ruther more dignified for you to go out and split 


wood, than “tis to make yer wife do it while you 


, 
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Wouldn’t it be 
quite as dignified to send that great able-bodied 
boy to the pastur’ to milk, as ’tis to make Jerushy 
gv? Itkindo’ seems to meas if labor wa’n’t 
dignified only when it’s done by the right persons, 
and in the right time and place. It seems to me 
as if it’s the best way for everybody to dew the'r 
duty in the station where Providence has placed 
“em—mabby it’s an artificial arrangement, but it 
strikes me as ruther a good one.” The professor 
looked quite beat, and begun to ham and clear his 
throat, and I see he was preparin’ to let off another 
speech, so I says to Miss Birsley, “Come, it’s 
time we was gwine.” So we riz to come away, 
and Miss Birsley says she, “ Well, Professor Stub- 
bles, I s’poze you'll be offended if I don’t invite 
you and Nathan to come to the Sewin’ Society and 
help us,but as my idees respectin’ the dignity o’ 
labor differ from yourn, I think I'd a Jeetle rather 
have Miss Stubbles and Jerushy come.” The 
professor looked real wrathy, but didn’t say nothing 
and we left him a chutnin’ away for dear life. 
Well, the next day we went to the Parkers, and 
the Billinses, and the Stilimans, and the Petti. 
bones’s, and all round ; but *twould take tew long 
to go over with the hull genealogy of all the calls 
Enough to say, we found most every- 
body agreeable to the plan ; and when they wa’n’t 
in favor on’t, Miss Birsley argyed ‘em into’t—so 
she sent a notice to Parson Tuitle, and yesterday 
he gin it out in meetin’, requestin’ all the ladies o’ 
the congregation to meet next Wensday afternoon 
at the house of Squire Birsley, for the purpose of 
organizin’ a Sewin’ Socicty for benevolent objects. 
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RANDOM GLEANINGS. 
No. 7. 
A CHAPTER ON OLD LADIES AND OLD CHINA: BIRDS 
AND FLOWERS. 
I uave a particular veneration for old ladies and 
old china. Que is synonymous with me of the 


other and I never think of old ladies, without being 


, transported directly in my mind, through a species 


of clairvoyance to the china-closet. I cannot sep- 


erate the two.—I can no more imagine an old lady 


existing without her china, than I can an old 


, gentleman without his cane, or a young lady with- 


' out her fan. 


The old lady is continually dusting 


| and arranging her china—which consists of a tea 


and coffce, and sometimes of a dinner sett, but 


| what she particularly affects is, to havea complete 


tea sett—not of all the innumerable progeny, a cup 

handle broken ; a saucer cracked; a plate chipped 

or a cover missing—and to be possessed of inesti- 

mable value, they should have been brought from 

china, by her late husband, or an elder brother or 
! 


at least by a very particular friend. I have not 


’ failed to notice, that the china, that is purchased 


at the ware houses never acquire that value in their 
eyes, so that L am sometimes disposed to imagine 
their great love and I may say almost veneration, 
arises not so much for their affection for the china 
itself, as for being the gift of some dearone. How. 
ever this may be, I care not to know. 


I have in my tind’s eye, at present, a tea and 


coftee sett, which belong to a most estimable old © 


lady, a friend of mine, and which she has promised ¢ 


“ CSS c 


——— eee 
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to me on my wedding day. They are white with 
a blue and gilt edge, and golden dots like stars 
studded over them. While the initials W. P. C. 
in gilt on the centre of each piece, are surrounded 
by a blue border. The shape of each sett is unique 
in the extreme The tea cups being noted for their 
diminutiveness and shallowness while the coffee 
cups are high and narrow—But the chief attrac- 
traction for me as a work of chinese art, is an im- 
mense punch-bowl, capable of containing a gallon 


ee 


that delectable mixture.—the figures on it could of » 
only have originated in the brain of a chinese artist | 


—strange, outlandish birds, red blue and yellow— 
almost as large asthe fantastical pagodas over 
which they fly—and seemingly urged onward by 


genteelly dressed ladies with remarkably little feet _ 
and holding over their heads very large parasols, | 


to protect them from the rays of the jolly-faced sun 
which seems lingering just above the blue hill on 
their left—who are gracefully stepping from rosy 


to golden hued clouds as daintily as a lady of the | 


upper ten upon the gay carpetingof the drawing 
room—then there is as much innocence and sim- 
plicity depicted on their faces as one is apt to im- 
agine becoming toa milk-maid. 

The old lady of whom I speak entertains a great 
partaility for plants, next to her china she devotes 
most of her time to their culture, and whenever 
I go to see her, after having viewed the china— 
which she is continually arranging and placing in 
different positions, so as to show tu the best adyan- 
tage—she takes me into her plant room to view 
her other pets. Now I have as much taste as most 
men—that is, I like to gaze on the flowers, scent 
their perfume and pluck them from their stems to 
form a boquet for some fair lady—but I do not care 
to have the trouble of cultivating them ; nor can 
I find pleasure in watching day by day, their for- 
mation from the time the bud first appears deep 
between the leaves ‘till it unfolds itself into the 


perfect flower—bnt my friend so dearly does she 


care for them, that she can tel! from the time that 
the bud first appears, even before it is quite a bud— 
how long it will be ere it arrives at perfection, so 
accurately can she tell, that she has often invited 


me days before the occurrence, to be present at the | 


birth of some favorite flower. I find that my friend 
particularly dotes on flowers of sweetest perfume ; 
as the Japonica, Capejessamine, Hyacinth, Laures- 
tina, Carnation and Tuberose—thouch she has a 
good old fashioned partiality for the poppy and 
tulip which she says, are worthy garden flowers— 


and she also adds, as is therose which is the queen | 


of flowers. 
tell concerning the instinct of her plants, that it is 


the joy of an afternoon for me to sit and listen to | 


her. 

There is another old lady whose company I fre- 
quent, who is as much devoted to her birds as is 
the other to her plants. She is a maiden lady most 
prim and formal in her manners and whose move- 
ments are as stiff as the frill around her muslin 
cap —her very words seemed starched as they issue 
from her lips—and a smile would no more think of 
lingering on her face than sunshine ‘bove the coffins 


lid—she has not been seen to laugh these fifty | 
years, and heaven only knows how long before, | 
and yet this to all appearance, icy old lady, loves | 


birds and takes as much interest in thei’ lives as 
mothers doin their children. So true it is that 


woman must have something to love, they cannot 


Then she has such strange stories to ° 


| exist without it, and if it be not children, or flowers, 


kittens—monkeys or cocks and hens. 
each of the former to either of the latter. 
Her whole time is given to her birds—who keep 


I prefer 


crazes a quiet body like myself—morning, noon 


or birds, or old china—it will be puppy dogs or | 


up an incessant singing, which deafens and almost | 


and night she is incessant in her care of them, see. , 


} ing that they have seed, and water to drink and | 


‘ bathe in. 


the snow was off of the ground to walk five miles 
_ in search of early chickweed. Canaries are her 
} favorites ; but Robins, Mockingbirds, and Bob-o’. 
links she looks on with a favorable eye. Foreign 
birds especially the Java Sparrow—the Chinese 


Peekee or the South American Nonparicl are kept 


In her bag she carries bits of sugar; | 
pieces of cuttle shell—balls of licorice and saffron 
flowers—and I have known her in the spring e’er 


by her rather from coinpassion for their loneliness | 


, than for any loveshe entertains for them. 
are her utter detestation 
with much sorrow, that she gives almost as much 


Parrots 


I have observed of late, | 


attention to her stuffed birds—old favorites which | 


have died—as to her living ones—which causes 
_me to think that as she grows older she will desert 
the live birds entirely, on account of the trouble 
and care incident to their keeping. And now I 


remember me that of past years her stock has sen- 


fifty birds, whereas now she has not more than 
(twenty. I pray heaven, that it may never come 
{ . 
, to pass but that she may in the end gently fall to 


sleep amid her birds, so that 


*mind her of the songs which emanate from the 
angels in that paradise where I trust her soul may 
wing its way. 

time since lost by death a pet canary, which’ had 

been the life of her sick room, its songs had cheered 

her loneliness, and had oft-times filled her heart 
with joy. ‘The little bird no doubt, died of a bro- 
ken heart for its mate, which it had loved as ten- 
derly as e’er a bird may, was not long since killed 
| by a neighbor's cat, a black and white savage 
| beast—and little Charlie from that time forward 
| had not sung a note, but pined away, and one 
morning was found dead in the bottom of the cage. 
; ‘The following lines by 'T. Buchanan Read seem 
' so appropriate here, that I cannot but transcribe 
them. 

A DIRGE FOR A DEAD BIRD. 


“ A thing of beaut y is a joy forever.” 


Tue cage hangs at the window, 
There's sunshine on the sill ; 

But where's the form and where's the voice 
‘That ne'er till now were still ? 


The sweet voice hath departed 
From its feathery home of gold, 
The little form of yellow dust 
Lies motionless and cold! 


Oh! where amid the azure, 
Hlath thy sweet spirit fled ? 

I hold my breath, and think I hear 
Its music overhead 


Death has not hushed thy spirit, 
Its joy shall vanish never; 

The slightest thrill of pleasure born 
Lives on and lives forever! 


Throughout the gloomy winter 
Thy soul shed joy in ours, 

As it told us of the summer time 
Amid the laud of flowers. 


But now thy songs are silent, 
Except what memory brings: 
For thou hast fo/ded death within 

The glory of thy wings! 
And here thy resting place shall be 
Jeneath the garden bower ; 
| 4 bush shall bet ‘y monument, 
: Thy epitaph a jlower! 


beauty? those which are marked in italic are con- 
tinually glittering through my brain like drifts of 
soft sunshine through the dark forest leaves. ‘Those 
who have read them once will read them o’er again 
with pleasure and those who have not seen them 
before will acknowledge themselves indebted to 
Barry Gray for revealing to them a little flower of 
beauty, which the chill hand of censure cannot 
touch. I question not, but that among the many 
maidens of our little city, who delight in the pos- 
session of birds, the above will become as household 
verses und be ever treasured in their hearts. 
Nov. 1848. Barry Gray. 





BSOGAAPA 


SARAH JOSEPHA HALE. 
Tus excellent lady, whose maiden name was 
Her 


mother was a woman of remarkably clear and cul- 


Sey, 


—o 


Buell, was born at Newport, New Hampshire. 


tivated mind, and to her intelligent conversation, 
and happy talent of communicating knowledge, 
Mrs. Hale traces her own delight in learning, and 
desire for intellectual advancement. She was 
married when very young to David Hale, Esq. who 


was a lawyer by profession, and a man whose 


tastes and feclings were in every way congenial 
sibly decreased and that at one time she had over | 


their singing may | 


I have a young friend, who a short | 


with her own. It was not until his death, in 1822, 
that she first seriously thought of becoming an au. 
thoress; then her straitened circumstances, and 
her affectionate anxiety to procure for her children 
the advantages of a good education, determined to 
put her talents out at interest, and seek in litera. 
ture the means of gratifying her warm maternal 


desires, Her first published work was a small 


, volume of Poems ; selected from artigles written 


when a girl for her own amusement. ‘The next 


| Northwood, a novel in two volumes, (chirfly de- 


scriptive of New England life,) which was favora- 


bly received, and at that time much admired. In 
1828, she undertook the editorship of The Ameri- 
ean Ladies’ Maguzine, established in Boston. 


During her residence in that city, she published 


Sketches of American character, Flora’s interpre- 


ter, Traits of American Life, The Ladies’ Wreath 
and several books for children. 

Mrs. Hale has lived in Philadelphia a number of 
years past, and is respected for her 


there no less 


| many virtues and social excellencies, than for her 


‘ taste and skill as an author and an 


editor. The 
nuinerous readers of that popular magazine, The 
Lady’s Book, are indebted to her for the discrimi- 


nating judgement with which she gathers and 


‘arranges for their mental refreshment, the fruits 


or the Vigil of Love ; and other 


and flowers of genius. She also edits The Opal, a 


religious annual of much attraction. ‘Three Hours, 
Poems, published 
in January, 1548, is the largest and latest collec- 


tion of her poetry. Many of these poems, besides 


the first, are entirely new, though some we recog- 


nize as old friends; Alice Kay, for instance, a 
simple story of every day life, clad in graceful 
rhyuies ; which contains several exquisite touches 
of nature, and has been a universal favorite since 
its first appearance in 1845. In all there is some 
good lesson inculeated ; showing a healthiness of 
sentiment, and a soundness of heart, more valuable 
than the most brilliant imagination. larry Guy, 
a Story of the Sea, has recently appeared from her 


pen. Itis a poem printed in pamphlet form, and 
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was written with the kind intention (which we 
the cause of the much neglected suilor, “* making 
highly appreciated,” 


This is another proof that in 


object in view is usefulnes, the main-spring benev- 





. trust will be fully realized) of doing something in | 


his condition better understood, his character more | 


all the efforts of her industrious mind, the chief | 


RURAL REPOSITORY. 


‘Sir, did you see a boy on the road driving a 
curt, with a bag of cotton in it ?” 

“I think I did,” said the deacon, musingly, “ a 
boy with a short memory, wasn’t he ?” 

The man looked confused, and said. 
you think he has a short memory, sir ?” 


** Why do 


The deacon seemed to enjoy his confusion, and 
even determined to increase it. 


; I think, moreover, that he must belong to a family 


that have short memories.” 
“ What in the world makes you say that ?” said 


| the man, more than ever perplexed. 


“ Why, simply this,” said the old gentleman, 


assuming all of a sudden a very grave and solemn | 


manner, * because God Almighty has proclaimed 


| from Mount Sini, ina most solemn manner, among 


{ olence. 

: : : 
} ? mie oe Co 4 SA OS He 
MASSES AANSE, 
} $ 
2 . a ae 
} HOW EASILY ARE WE DECEIVED. 
} ‘ Hars like umbrellas, are at boarding houses and | 
} : hotels, frequently reckoned ** common stock.” At | 
' ‘ ‘ Ak 
; { a certain place we wot of, on Third-street, where 
; { a lot of would-be-upper-ten young men get their 
, “bread and dinner,” an ‘* Attorney at Law,’ of 


our acquaintance has lost some half dozen of Dodd's 
{ best. One day last week, when he came out from 
dinner, his fifth or sixth was missing—he looked 


The 


{ 

: a 

{ high and low, but the hat was gone for good. 

; 

i one of the latest style, and of rare glossy finish. 

{ It was the admiration of the boarders. 

ter of security, it was noticed when the hat sat on 

* the table, that our friend had nicely written on a 

piece of paper and pasted in the front part of the 

' inside, what we shall call “J. Jones, Attorney at 
| Law.” While at dinner, some wag cut out a 

| piece of paper of the same size, wrote on it‘ 'T 

, Jenks, Attorney at Law,” and stuck it neatly over 

' Mr. ecard. Of Mr. Jones 

+ returned where his hat ‘ used to was” 

not thar, 


Jones’ course when 
it was 
“ Who's Jenks ?” he inquired, after 
had got their hats, 
and this one stood alone onthe table. “ Taking it 


up he tried it on, first this way and then that. 


waiting till the boarders 


“Pretty good hat,” he soliloquized, “* but not a 
touch to mine—that fit so nicely—never had one 
fit better. 


wear this—it’s a shocking fit.” 


Who the deuce is Jenks ?—never can 
Thus he discours- 
ed in broken sentences till 
‘ obliged to put up with the * shocking fit” or go hat- 
' less. Day after day he inquired for Jenks, but no 
such fellow had been about. The wag kept his secret 
{ and Jones had not the least “ scent” of “ the rat.” 
When Jones began to grow careless about his 
‘ enguiries for Jenks, one day, the wag took off Mr. 
: Jenks’ card, and let that of Mr. Jones to the light 
° { again. When he came out from dinner, and found 
' the “ best fit” safely returned, he was exceedingly 
pleased—Jenk’s hat gone—his there ! 
! A number of the boarders had been let into the 
secret. ‘They congratulated him—spoke in rap- 
hat! 
something of a hat—-capital fit—fine finish—good 
body. 
this. 


Where in thunder has he gone to? 


tures of the “Yes,” he replied,“ this is 


"That other hat was no hat at all alongside 


That Jenks must be a enced scamp !— 


He must have 
known he stole my hat. Why, here’s the card, 
plain as ever! 

t The chap who played the trick now stepped up 
‘ —showed Jenks’ card and where it fit! Jones 
‘ looked daggers at first, but could not withstand 
He stood ** treat” 


for the crowd, and was set down “ a mighty good 


the guffaw which greeted him. 


fellow !’ He has had no trouble with hats since.— 
. ——_orne © Getto — — 


A BOY WITH A SHORT MEMORY. 


A coop deacon returning from church one Sab- 





bath afternoon, was accosted by a man. 





next day when he came to dinner, he wore a new } 


) 
; 


Asa mate | 


the truth, or deceive a little bit. 


other things, * Remember the Sabbath day to keep | 


it holy ; and that boy has forgotten all about it.— 
Ilis memory must be very short indeed—very.” 
— 355 © Garo — 
TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 

Never tell a whole lie, or half a lie, or any part 
of a lic. Many boys, who know well enough what 
a sneaking, dirty thing it is to lie, will yet twist 
This is about as 


bad, and a good deal more cowardly than a plump monkey.” ‘The rowdy sloped. 
falsehood. If a boy does something wrong, cither | 
through ignorance, carelessness or accident, and | — a 


then tells one half truth, and one half lie about it, | 
he might as well have told the untruth that he did 
not do it at all. 

Now see how the spirited, manly, true-hearted, | 


clear-tongued boy will do, after error; he resolute. | 


ly determines to acknowledge it, without being 
afraid of any body’s anger—to tell it just as it was. 
I never in my life knew any one injured by telling 
the truth in this way, but I have seen many a boy, 
and man too, who was looked upon with contempt, | 


/ and thought poorly of, because he would tell sneak. | 


he fuund he would be | 


; : : ; 
ing lies, or half lies, or quarter lies. 


delib- | 


The worst of untruths—those which are 


erately made up—stories about people—or little 
stories magnified into big ones—prove the teller of 
them to be a most worthless, impure, and mean 
person. The liar is indeed despicable both to God 
and good men. On the other hand, nothing is 
more beautiful than a strictly truth-telling young 
never varies from the truth— 


person ; one who 


who is open, candid, and above deceit. ‘To be- 


come so, a boy should strive hard—determine to } 


become so—and he will become so. 


always so easy to speak the truth, and so very | 
hard to arrange even a plausible falsehood, which | 
even then, will in all probability be found out, 

- { 


nineteen times out of twenty. 
8D ¢ Cito — 
CONFIDE IN YOUR MOTHER. 


To the daughter we would say, that no favorite 





can love you with an affection so disinterested as 
your mother. Deceive her, and your feet will 
slide in due time. How many thoughtless daugh- 
ters reccive addresses against the wish of their 
parents, receive them clandestinely, give their hand 
in marriage, and thus dig the grave of their earth- 
ly happiness. He who would persuade you to 
deceive your parents, proves himself in that very 
deed, unworthy of your confidence. If you wed 
him, you will speedidly realise what you have lost. 


You will have exchanged a sympathising friend, 


and an able, juditious counsellor, for a selfish, un- | 


weeeeeeee On tin eB 


“IT think so; and } 


| I am going to have salt fish for dinner.” 


‘ where I can see the elephant ?” 


| change :—‘* No snow falls lighter than the snow of 


! Recewedat this Ofice,ending Wednesdaylast deducting the 


Besides, it is 


‘ ean of Amenia, Dutchess Co. to Miss Luura B. Hood, of this 


39 








feeling companion, ever seeking his own accom- 
| modation and his own pleasure—neglecting you in 
; health, and deserting you when sick. Who has 
not read the reward of deserted parents in the pale 
} and melancholly features of the undutifnl daugh- 
| ter? 

} — 8D @ Cato —~ 

FOND OF HIS “ NIP” 

; Mr.G , who had by degrees become so at- 
' tached to his cups that he could not comfortably 
go by eleven o’clock without his * nip” of brandy, 
and who was yet anxious to avoid the suspicion 
of being an habitual drinker, was in the habit daily 
of inventing some excuse to the bar-keeper and 
| those within hearing. He had used up all the 
) Stereotype reasons, such as a “slight pain,” a 
** kind of sinking,” not “ feeling right,” etc. ete.— 
On Saturday, at the usual hour, he called for his 
brandy and water, saying, “I am extremely dry, 





—o ED ¢ Oto — 


A rowpy intending to be witty thus accosted a 
lady in the street: ‘* Madam, can you inform me 
“No, but if I 
had a looking glass, I'd show youa very large 





An ExLoquent Sayine.—There is much mean- 
ing in the following, which we cut from an ex- 


age ; but none is heavier, for it never melts.” 
— 5D © Ct —. 
Dosss, on being asked if he had ever seen the 
* Bridge of Sighs,” replied. ‘ Yes I’ve been travel- 
ling on it ever since 1 was married.” 
— 5D © ato — 
Letters Containing Remittances, 


amount of postage paid. 


R. F. Fulton, N. Y. 89,00; E. H.G. Le Roy, N. ¥. $10,00; 
P.M. West Chazy, N. Y. $5.00; P.M. Somerset, N. Y. 
$3.00; L.P. Allen Hill, N. ¥. 81,00; Mrs. 8. H. Flint Creek, 
$0.50; P. M. North Chili, N. Y. $4.00; M. C. Lyons. N.Y. 
$1,00; F. V.S. Milton, N. Y. $1,00; M. R. South Valley, 


el 


N. ¥. 81.00; P.M. Amber, N.Y. 31,50; P. M. South Dover, 
N. Y. $3.00; H.S. 8. Buffalo, N. Y $1.00; J.W.B. Lenox, 
N. Y. 34.00; S. P. M. Clyde, N. ¥. 84,00; 8S. A. Jr. Cuba, 
N.Y. 84,00; N.S. R. Guilford, N. Y. $3.68; J. E. Saugerties, 
N. Y. $2,00; E.S. Ithoea, N. ¥. $3,00; P. K. 8. Attlebury, 
N. Y. $5,00; J. A. E. South Williamstown, N. Y. 4,00, 


—+50 ¢ Geto —— 
MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by the Rev. Dr. Gosman, John McClellan, M. 
D. to Mary Ann Tobey, both of this city. 

By the Rev. Dr. Gossman, Samuel Galbraith to Jane Moore, 
both of this city. 

On the 18th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Collins, Mr. George Mor- 


city. 

On the 11th inst. by Rev. H. Darling. Mr Samuel W. Hal- 
lenbeck of Greenport, to Miss Gertrude Rockefeller of this 
city. 

By the Rev. Mr. Robinson, Mr. Jacob Hess of Hillsdale, to 
Miss Mary Guodsell, daughter of Ebenezer Goodsell, Esq. of 
Ghent. 

On the 1!th inst. by the Rev. Wm. B. Askam, Mr. George 
Tinker of Gallatinville to Miss Sarah Aon Ham, of Taghkanic. 

On the 4th inst at Mellenville, by the Rev. John Campbell, 
Ms Henry W.Gernon of Salisbury, Conn. to Miss Elizabeth 
Howard, of Claverack. 

In Mellenville. Nov. 4th by Rev. Mr. Himrod, Mr. Philip 
Whiteman to Miss Phebe Jane Hall, both of Ghent. 

Also atthe sametime and place. and by the same, Mr. 
Abrabam Whiteman of Ghent, to Miss Rebecca Linsley, of 
Claverack. 


| 
| 
; 
5 
| 
} 
| 
| 


—- 4 Cao 
DLEATHS. 


In this city, on the 11th inst. Sarah, wife of N. J, Rosseter, 0 
Esq. of Schoharie County, aged 42 years, er 

Suddenly at Galway, on the 25th inst. Mr. Andrew J. 
Welch, son of William T. Welch, Esq, aged 26 years. 
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Original Poetry. 


For the Rural Repository. 
“ HOPE ON, HOPE EVER.” 
BY AARON DE LANO- 


Wuew sorrow’s storms above you lower, 
And joy seems fled forever, 

Your watchword in that darksome hour, 
Should be, “ hope on, hope ever.” 


The darkest cloud will pass away, 
The wildest tempest cease— 

The heart where sorrow long held sway, 
Shall be the abode of Peace. 


“ Hope on, hope ever; earth is not 
A scene alone of tears; 

For many a bright and “ sunny spot” 
Along our path appears. 


"* Hope on, hope ever ;"’ dry those tears 
That flow for earthly sorrow, 

And though the present dark appears, 
Look for a bright to-morrow. 


Maine Village N. Y. 1848. 


— IS ¢ Cao — 
Forthe Rura! Repository. 
SPEAK GENTLE WORDS. 
Ir in thy breast is any bitterness, 
Whether it be cold and hard unkindness 
To one whom thou believest erring 
And unworthy—or discontent with thy own lot, 
Or bodings sad of evil which awaits thee, 
Or whatsoever it may be, which, like 
The canker preys upon thy bosom’s peace, 
And gives thy brow a troubled frown ; 
And wouldst thou be thy own physician! 
Heal thy own malady ! 
Then God hath given thee the power— 
Speak gentle words. 


As thou hast seen, 
In a dark, misty day, a bird unsheltered, 
Sit on the rocking branch of some tall tree, 
With fallen eye, and air disconsolate, 
Vet uttering oft a merry monosylable 


To cheer himself; even so do thou form the good air 


Into sweet words, melodious ; and let those words 


Tell of forbearance, and of gentleness. 


Then shall thy heart, 
Pleased with the accent of the mellow lip, 
Grow tender also, and shall beat 
With feeling sympathetic toward the children 
Of thy father that's in Heaven ; 
And thou shalt feel the throb of pity, 
And the glow of meck contentment, 
Stealing upon thee. 


If thou art with the gay 
Who little seem to need thy kindness, 
Or those who only live for gain, 
Who weep not—not rejoice for others 
Or themselves; with those whose hearts 
Ave torn with angry passions, or with 
The bowed to dust with unrepining grief— 
With enemies or friends— 
Speak gentle words ; 


And to the giddy they shall be 
The faithful counsel, that shall call to mind 
Lost images of virtue, and alluring sounds, 
Reminding them of Him whose doctrine 
Droppeth like the rain, and like the dew 
On the parched earth distills. 
And they whose stubborn hearts melt not 
With their own thoughts, may to the soft 
Vibrations answer, ns the harp doth ring 


At the sweet summer breeze’s gentlest breath, 


& ~~) Oe Or wre ew eww 


Unto the ruging, angry, heart ; 


And Oh! as Gilead’s balm to the bowed spirit } 


And thou who utterest, as the physician there. 


Twice blessed are the words 
OF peace and love. They are not lost. 
The ear may scarcely heed them ; 
Yet in long after years the sound returns, 
As tho’ it came forth from the treasury 
Where the soul keeps its loveliest, 
They are not Jost. But when the cup 
Of water freely given, shall receive 
The free reward; true, gentle words 
Shall echo back, with the rich melody 
Of Heaven ;—“ Ye did it to the least of these, 
Ye did it unto me.” 


Words are nought 
But forms of vir. What then ? 
Is not the air pure, gentle, kind, reviving ? 
Is not its influence sweet to all that live ? 
So should thy accents be. Who art thou, 
That doth pervert the breath God giveth, 
To cruel words, barb'd arrows to the soul! 
Once more remember then ; despise not thou 
The gift that is within thee. If thy heart 
Hath any bitterness, speak gentle words. 
Norember, 1848. 
355 @ Geto — 
From Godey's Lady's Booke 
MARY AND JESUS. 
BY MRS. M. E. ROBBINS. 


‘Tne summer morn was soft and still, 
In sunny Palestine, 

And Mary, at her cottage door, 
Beneath the sheltering vine, 

The flaxen thread spun busily, 
To weave the garment white— 

And at her feet the young child played, 
With face so calmly bright. 


His little robe was filled with flowers—- 
Those lillies won'drous fair, 

Which grew o'er all the hills and fields 
Luxuriantly there ; 

He watched his mother's busy hands 
Then looked upon his flowers— 

Then upward, where the sky so blue, 
Its radiant beauty showers. 


Then to his mother mild he said, 
“ The robes my lillies wear 

Are not like those you spin fur me, 
With so much toil and care : 

The warm sky and the beaming sun 
But look upon the earth, 

And all the flowers in garments bright 
Come springing into birth.” 


© The Father good,” the mother said, 
“ The lflies robes have given,”— 

And then she paused, and turned her eyes 
Unto the still deep heaven : 

** And he hath clothed our hearts also, 
With garments brighter far— 

With robes of Love more fair to see 
Than morning silvery star. 


We neither toil or spin for these, 
But, like the trusting flowers, 
Only in faith look up to Him, 
And these bright gifts are ours.” 
Then Jesus bended down his head, 
And sat all silently, 
While visions through his purest heart 
Were swiftly gliding by. 


He spake no word—but in his eye, 
There beamed the holiest light, 

His mother saw, and then she knew 
That ever fair and bright 

The garments which her dear child wore, 
Would more and more become, 

Like to the heaven that gleamed on him 
llis own forever home. 
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WE now offer to the Public, at the Jowest possible reduced 
prices, any of the following Volumes, viz : Vols. 11, 12, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, and 24, handsomely done up in Pam- 


| phlet style, with Cloth Backs, and thick Colored Paper sides ; 
) one side printed with Title Page, the other with beautiful En- 


gravings. hese will be furnished for 624 Cents single, Elev- 
en Copies for 85,00. They will last nearly as long as those 
bound, and as they are trimmed a size larger it will not injure 
them for future binding. 

Also the same Volumes half bound, in a very neat and 
tasteful stylé, with Leather Backs and Colored Paper sides, 
with Printed Title Page, &c. for 75 Cents single, or Nine 
Copies for 85,00. d 

Also the same volumes half bound, in a neat, substantial 
and durable manner, with Leather Backs and Corners, Marble 
Paper sides and Lettered on the Back, for $1,00 single, or 
Seven Copies for $5,00. S 

The Postage on the Stitched Volumes, will be about 17 
Cents ; the Half Bound, 20 Cents to any part of the United 
States. : 

We have also on hand any of the Volumes above mentioned 
bound in Double Volumes (two Vols. in one.) for $2,00 single 
or Three Double Volumes for $4,50. ‘These are bound in the 
neatest and most substantial manner. Postage about 40 Cts. 
each to any part of the United States. 

We have also some Volumes of a smaller size in Pamphlet 
style, viz: Vols. 3, 5,6, 8, and 9, which we will sell for 374 
Cents single, or Nine copies for $3,00. The same Volumes 
bound at 50 Cents single, or Seven Copies for $3,00. Postage 
on Stitched Volumes 10 Cents.—Bound 16 Cents to any part 
of the Union. 

Persons sending for a Club of Bound Volumes, can make 
choice of any number of the Volumes mentioned, and include 
the present, unbound, in it at the same rate if they wish ; but 
where there is no choice, we would prefer sending the most of 
Volume 18th, it being as good a volume as Any of them If 
any one should wish to get one for a sample, before they get 
up aClub, they can have one sent at about the wholesale 
prices, say 50 Cents, or one of each of the two first mentioned 
for $1,00 and the last 75 Cents. 

N. B. We have also, a few copies of Vols. 10, 13, 14,15, and 
22, at 91,00 each, unbound. Also of the small size, Vols. 4 


, and 7, at 75 Cents each unbound. We can furnish a full set 


from the commencement Bound, and all but Vols. 1 and 2 


' unbound. 





‘New Volume, September, 1848, 


AURAL REPOSITORY, 


Wel. 25, Commencing Sets 30, 1848, 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 


Price $1 Clubs from 45 to 75 Cents. 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 


Literature ; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, &c. 
The first Number of the Twenty-fifth Volume of the Runa 


| Reposrrory will be issued on Saturday the 30th of September, 


1548. 


CONDITIONS. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 


} numbers of eight pages each, with a title page and index to 
* the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. It will also be 


oa a 


embellished with numerous Engravings, and consequently it 
will be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers 


in the country. 
" TERMS, 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. We 
have a few copies of the Ith, 12th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 


| 20th, Qist, 23d, and 24th, volumes, and any one sending for 
| the 25th, volume, cun have as many copies of either of these 
; volumes as they wish at the same rate as that volume. All 


volumes not mentioned above will not be sold, less than 


' $1,00 each, except when a whole set is wanted. 


Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs!! 


2 Copies for $1.50, being 75 Cents Each. 





3 do. 0, do. 66 do. 
5 do. 83.00. do. 60 do. 
8 do. 84.00, do. 50 do. 
iM do. $5.00, do. 46 do. 
99 da, S10 00, do. 45 do. 
33 do. $15.00, do. 45 do. 
44 do. $20.00, do. 45 do. 
55 do. $25,00, do. 45 do. 


Names of subscribers with the amount of Subs« ription to 


|} be sent as soon as possible to the publisher. 


5 


3° No subscription received for less than one year. All 


‘the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the 


year until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 


WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 
Hudson, Columbia, Co. N. Y. 1848. 


Pr EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfully re- © 


{ quested togive the above a few insertions, or at least a notice 


and receive Subscriptions. 
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